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NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON. 


By the kindness of a friend who knows my 
interest in Nelsoniana, I have come into 
possession of an ephemeral production 
which must of necessity be extremely rare, 
if not unique, and if hitherto unpublished 
may be worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ It 
consists of a scrap of silk, now frayed, faded, 
and discoloured (originally, I think, of a rose 
colour), and measuring about 12 in. by 7 in. 
Upon it is printed in English type the fol- 
lowing doggerel composition, which I have 
copied verbatim et literatim ;— 

ON THE VICTORIOUS HERO 
LORD ADMIRAL NELSON, 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
MY LADY HAMILTON, 
DEDICATED 


AN ODE 


Great NELSON that your labours now are crowned, 
And your glorious Name forever made renown’d; 
By every Nation be your worthy praises sung, 
To Thee let trumpets sound, and bells be rung. 


By Thee, we are, most Glorious Victor, free’d. 
By God’s power you were for this decree’d ; 
Of direful bondage you tore the chains, 

Of sad Slavery no one more complains, 


itome.” 362" Short Whist — Proud Usurpers from Church and State you drag. 


At your approach their Saucy boastings flag ; 
Naughty rebles from their strong haunts you 


tear, 
Their stif stubborn necks your just yoke must 
ear. 


Before nee great Judge as wicked men shall 
quake, 
As the last loud Thunder the Earth shall shake, 
So rash Rebles, brave NELSON’s Coming dread, 
And seek some hole to hide their guilty head. 


Bless’d be God, who gives such force to Man, 
That one alone does more than thousands 


plan ; 

Faithful Chief, who never leads to banter, 

Most faithful, who never fails to conquer. 
Our Hero’s valour, Seas and Lands admire, 

Nor Walls, nor Water can withstand his Fire ; 

As Alexander scoured the extensive Plain 

Great NELSON triumphant rules the rugged Main. 
Happy These who merit His powerful aid, 

Thrice woe to them, His hand a foe that made; 

Marvel of the age, Order He maintains, 

Who with one Arm Thrones, and States Sustains, 
Preserve, o God, a Hero of such worth, 

For Glory destined from his Birth ; 

From Him let loyal Subjects learn to obey, 

And serve their Souvreigns with virtuous sway. 
What more remains ? but strait prepare a crown, 

With Gems, and Laurels to honour his Renown ; 

And raise a Shining Statue to His Name, 

Born on the Pinnions of immortal Fame, 


DISTICON 


NELSON crit semper regnans in pectore Regum ; 
Quos Deus eripuit tam superante manu. 
In the hearts of Kings NEtson has a Throne. 
By Him God sav’d Them from being undone, 
Her Ladyship’s most humble and most obed. Serv. 
Michael Mac Connel., Irish Franciscan. 
Naples July I. 1799. 


The date, 1 July, 1799, is very significant, 
and points conclusively to the origin of the 
sentiments which inspired the fulsome and 
extravagant effusion. It was on 25-26 June, 
1799, that Nelson’s squadron arrived at 
Naples, and he immediately (by signal in the 
first instance) annulled the capitulation with 
the Jacobin rebels and restored the civil 
power in Naples, the execution of Caracciolo 
(which must be held to have tarnished 
Nelson’s fame) taking place on the evening 
of 29 June. It seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the allusions to the fate of 
the ‘‘ naughty rebles ’’ have reference to the 
events between the 25th and the 29th of June 
—perhaps even to the death of Caracciolo, 
though so short a time elapsed between that 
event and the alleged date of the composition. 
J. Exior Hopexw. 
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ORANGE CUSTOM AT THE SAVOY. 


Trwss says at the end of his account of 
the Chapel Royal, Savoy :— 

“On the Sunday following Christmas Day it 
has been customary to place near the door a 
chair covered with a cloth, on the chair being 
an orange in a plate. This curious custom at the 
Savoy has never been explained,’’—‘ Curiosities 
of London,’ new ed., Virtue & Co., 1885, p. 144. 

It is needless to say that the custom has 
long fallen into abeyance, and that no one 
living remembers it. After many inquiries 
I have failed to come across any one who 
can throw any light on the subject. I have, 
therefore, been driven to formulate a theory 
for myself. 

My idea is that it has reference to Nell 
Gwyn. She was an “orange girl,” a 
regular profession in Pepys’s time, as he tells 
usin his diary. As the favourite of Charles II., 
no doubt she attended the Savoy Chapel. 
She died in November, 1687, in her thirty- 
eighth year. 

Her will (of which a copy may be seen) 
is dated 9 July, 1687, and is signed E. G. 
It was proved in Doctors’ Commons on 
7 December of the same year. I am con- 
cerned with only two clauses of the will, 
numbered in the original draft 4 and 12. 

“4, I desire that he [i.e. her son, the Duke of 
St. Albans] would give one hundred pounds for 
the use of the poor of St. Martin’s, and St. James’, 
Westminster, to be given into the hands of Dr, 
Tenison to be disposed of at his discretion for 
taking any poor debtors of the said parish out 
of prison, and for clothes this winter, and other 
necessaries, as he shall find most fit.” 

**12, That his Grace would please to lay out 
201. yearly for the releasing of poor debtors out 
of prison every Christmas Day.” 

There is no mention of the Savoy, but 
it seems not unlikely that— 

1. Either she left a further sum in this 
quarter. 

2. Or that Dr. Tenison should have appor- 
tioned a part to the Savoy, which contained 
a prison, and was a special “sanctuary” for 
the poor and the oppressed. 

In a report on the Poultry Compter in 
1811 it is mentioned that the prisoners 
received 65 penny loaves every eight weeks, 
the gift of Eleanor Gwynne. 

If my is correct, this charity 
in money or bread might well be distributed 
at the Savoy Chapel on the first Sunday 
after Christmas, if there was no service 
there on Christmas Day. 

On that day a chair (perhaps the very one 
used by Nell herself) would be draped in 


black, and an orange placed upon it to 
signify her lowly origin, of which, be it 


remembered, she was never ashamed. Thus 
the recipients of her charity would be 
reminded every Christmastide of the 
humbly born benefactress who filled so high 
a place at Court. 

The custom had therefore no Italian 
significance, except that the orange, which 
was brought to Italy and Provence in the 
twelfth century by returning pilgrims and 
Crusaders, and introduced to England in 
the fifteenth century by Italian (Genoese) 
merchants, serves to remind us of the 
Italian origin of our English Savoy. 

Joun Hupson. 

325, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY : EPITOME,’ 1903. 


(See 10 S. ix. 21, 47, 83, 152, 211, 294, 397, 
431; x. 183, 282; xii. 24, 124.) 


Tue concluding portion is now given of 
the third alphabet of corrections, omissions, 
and suggestions :— 


Macknight (Thomas), 1829-99. Add: Author 
of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke,’ 

Maitland (Frederic William), LL.D. B.28 May 
1850; d. 22 Dec., 1906. Cambridge Professor of 
English Law from 1888. Author of ‘ Gloucester 
Pleas,’ 1884, and several other works. Co-author 
of ‘ History of English Law,’ 1895. 

Mearne (Charles), d. 1686. Succeeded Samuel 
Mearne as kbinder and Bookseller to the King. 

Mearne (Samuel), d. 1684 () Bookbinder and 
Bookseller to King Charles II. Famous for his 
bindings, ye é of which were floridly decorated in 
gold. Lett behind him thirty thousand tracts con- 
cerning matters of State. His widow Anne success- 
fully petitioned Charles II. on 15 May, 1684, for 
permission to sell them. 

Meredith (William George), M.A. of Brasenose 
Coll. Author of ‘Memorials of Charles John, 
King of Sweden and Norway,’ 1829; ‘ History 
of International Intercourse.’ 

Merridew (Henry), Coventry printer and 
publisher. Proprietor of The Coventry Herald. 
Founded the original Leamington Chronicle, 
which ceased issue in 1842. In or about 1848 
— a lending library at Boulogne-sur- 

er. 

Merridew (John), b. 1789; d. 1862. Conducted 
bookselling and publishing at Coventry, Warwick, 
and Leamington. Possessed exceptional know- 
ledge of Warwickshire literature, and assisted 
John Staunton to form his celebrated collecticn 
relating to that county. His publications had 
permanent merit. 

Merridew (Melville), son of Henry. D. 1879. 
Successfully conducted the British library at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Merridew (Nathaniel), Coventry bookseller and 
publisher. Chamberlain of that city 1800, 
Sheriff 1809, and twice Mayor (1822-3), His sons 
John and Henry developed the book business. 
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Milton (John), 1608-74. Add: Edited and 
published Ralegh’s ‘ Cabinet Council,’ 1658, to 
which Milton’s portrait served as frontispiece. 

Mollineux (Mary) of Liverpool. B. 1651; 
d. 1695. Wrote ‘Fruits of Retirement; or, 
Miscellaneous Poems....With Account of her 
Life,’ 1702. 

Molloy (J. Fitzgerald), d. 26 March, 1908. 
Author of ‘ Court Life below Stairs’ and other 
works, 

Nares (Edward), 1762-1841. Add: Wrote 
‘ Thinks-I-to-Myself,’ 1811. 

Nares (Robert), 1753-1829. Add: First editor 
British Critic upon its establishment in 

Neil (Samuel), b. 1826; d. 1901. Author of ‘Art 
of Reasoning,’ 1853; ‘Elements of Rhetoric,’ 1854; 
‘Shakespeare: a Critical Biography,'1861. Editor 
of ‘The Library Shakespeare’; several of the plays 
issued separately; ‘Home Teacher’; and other 
works. Described by Dr. Nicoll as ‘fone of the 
most original and learned of literary students, who 
had received no adequate recognition.” 

Ockam (William), d. 1349 (?). Add: Author 
of ‘Speculum Spiritualium, by Adam the Car- 
thusian,”’ printed 1510. 

Ozell (John), d. 1743. Add: Translator of 
‘ Logic, or Art of Thinking,’ 1723. 

Paget (Eusebius), Translated Calvin’s Har- 
mony upon ‘ Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ 1584. 

Paynell (Thomas), fl, 1528-68, Add: Author of 
‘Piththy and moost notable Sayings of al Scrip- 
ture,’ 1550, 

Philipot (Thomas), d. 1682. Add: Joint- 
editor of ‘ Aisop’s Fables....in English, French 
and Latin,’ 1666. 

Pickford (I.), Douay priest. Wrote ‘“ Safe- 
garde from Ship-Wracke; or, Heaven’s Haven, 
Doway, 1618.” 

Pycroft (James), 1813-95. Add: Author of 
‘Elkerton Rectory,’ 1862; ‘Twenty Years in 
the Church,’ 

Quiney, née Shakespeare (Judith), baptized 
2 Feb., 1585-6 ; d. 9 Feb., 1661-2. Second daugh- 
ter of the poet. Married Thomas Quiney. 

Quiney (Thomas), b. 1588 (?); d. 1652. Vint- 
ner and Chamberlain of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Married Shakespeare’s second daughter, Judith, 
10 Feb., 1616. 

Rainy (Robert), D.D. B. 1 Jan., 1826; d. 
Dec., 1906. Principal of Edinburgh New College 
from 1874. Author of ‘ Delivery and Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,’ 1874, and other 
works, 

Reader (Thomas). D. Peckham Rye, 15 Dec. 

05, in his eighty-eighth year. Entered the 
firm of Longman in 1834, and became head of the 
publication department, 

Reeder (John). ‘‘ Bookseller, Sign Writer, 
Philosopher, Poet ordinary and extraordinary in 
the Towns of Lewes and Brighton.” His portrait 
published by E, & S, Harding, 1 Dec., 1792, with 
foregoing details. 

Robinson (Richard), fl. 1576-1600. Add: 
Translator of ‘An Homily....of Good and Evil 
— by D. Urbanus Rhegius, 1583 ; reprinted 


Rogers (Daniel), 1573-1652, Add: Wrote 


David’s Cost,’ 1619. 
Rogers (Samuel), 1763-1855. | From the list of 


Ils poet’s works the ‘D.N.B.’ omits the most 


famous, entitled ‘Italy.’ Rogers coined the 
phrase ‘‘ When a new book comes out I read an: 
old one.” 

Rogers (Thomas), d. 1616. Add: Wrote ‘ A, 
Golden Chaine taken out of the Rich Treasure: 
House,’ 1579. ‘Translated A Kempis, ‘ Three,. 
both for Wisedome, and Godlines, most excellent 
Bookes,’ 1589. 

Rosdell (Christopher). Translator of Calvin’ 
Commentary upon Romans, 1583. 

Sandford or Sanford (James), fl. 1567. Add = 
‘Translator of H. C. Agrippa’s ‘ Of the Vanitie 
and Uncertaintie of Artes and Sciences,’ 1569. 

Shakespeare, née Hathaway (Agnes or Anne),. 
B. 1557 (?). Married William Shakespeare, 1582 ;. 
d. 6 Aug., 1623. 

Shakespeare (Edmund), Actor. Brother of 
the poet. B. 1580. Buried at St. Saviour’s: 
Church, Southwark, 31 Dec., 1607. 

Shakespeare (Gilbert). Brother of the poet. 
Bapt. 13 Oct., 1566; d. 1611. 

Shakespeare (Joan). See Hart, ante. 

Shakespeare (John), Chamberlain and Bailiff’ 
of Stratford-on-Avon. Father of the poet. 
Married Mary Arden. D. Sept., 1601. 

Shakespeare (Judith). See Quiney, ante. 

Shakespeare, née Arden (Mary). B. circa 1535, 
at Wilmcote, near Stratford-on-Avon; d. Sept., 
1608. Married John Shakespeare in 1557 (?),; 
their eldest son William our national poet. 

Shakespeare (Richard). Brother of the poet. 
Bapt. 11 March, 1573; d. at Stratford-on-Avon 
Feb., 1612/13. 

Shakespeare (W.), 1564-1616. Although pro-- 
minence is given to the fact that he had a daughter, 
named Susanna, born prematurely, no mention 
is made of his son Hamnet or of his second 
daughter Judith. 

Sharp (William), essayist and novelist. Better 
known under his pseudonym of ‘‘ Fiona Macleod.”’ 
D. Sicily, 1905. 

Shute or Shutt (John), fl. 1562-73. Add: 
Translator of Calvin’s ‘ Treatise of a Christian 
Life,’ 1594. 

Solly (Edward), 1819-86. Add: Wrote article 
in Bibliographer, 1882, on authorship of ‘ The: 
Whole Duty of Man.’ 

Stanley (William), sixth Earl of Derby. Suc- 
ceeded Ferdinando April, 1594. Made K.G. by 
Elizabeth, 1601. Married Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of EdwardVere, Earl of Oxford, 26 Jan., 1594, by 
whom he had three sons and four daughters. His 
second son James succeeded him in 1642. 

Statham (Francis Reginald), poet, composer,. 
novelist, and journalist. B. Everton, 6 Feb., 
1844; d. 4 March, 1908. 

Staunton, of Longbridge, Warwickshire (John).. 
Formed an unrivalled collection of manuscripts, 
books, tracts, and prints relating to the county 
of Warwick, known as the ‘‘ Staunton Collection,’’ 
which was sold by his son John to a number of 
subscribers for 3,0001., and presented, on their 
behalf, by George Dawson to the city of Bir-- 
mingham. The whole destroyed by fire 11 Jan., 
1879, with the exception of the famous ‘ Guild 
Book of Knowle ’ manuscript. 

Steele (Sir R.), 1672-1729. Add: Wrote for- 
and edited The Englishman, 1714. 

Stuart (John), fourth Earl of Bute. B. 30 June,. 
1744. Created Baron Cardiff 20 May, 1766, and’ 
first Marquis of Bute 27 Feb., 1796.. D. Geneva,. 


16 Nov., 1814. 
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Stuart (John), second Marquis of Bute and 
sixth Earl of Dumfries. B. 10 Aug., 1793; 
d. 18 March, 1848. 

Sutton (Christopher), 1565 (?)-1629. Add; Author 
of ‘Disce Mori: Learne to Die,’ 1600; ‘ Disce 
Vivere: Learne to Live,’ 1626; ‘Godly Medita- 
tions.’ All reprinted several times, A native 
of Hampshire. Went to Oxford 1582. Made 
Prebendary of St. Peter’s, Westminster, by 
James I, in 1605, for his eloquent preaching. 

Timperley (Charles H.), 1794-1846. Add: 
Author of ‘ Encyclopedia of Literary and Typo- 
graphical Anecdote,’ 1842. 

Toland (John), 1670-1722. Add: Wrote ‘ Life 
of Milton,’ Amsterdam, 1698; ‘ Amyntor; or, 
Defence of Milton’s Life,’ 1699; ‘ Remarks on 
Life of Milton,’ 1699 ; ‘ ‘ Memoirs of Denzil, Lord 
Holles,’ 1699 ; ‘ History of the Druids,’ 1814. 

Tomson (Laurence or Leonard), 1539-1608. 
Add: Translator of Calvin’s sermons on Timothy 
and Titus, 1579, 

Train (George Francis), Author of ‘ Young 
America in Wall Street,’ 1857; ‘ Young Ame- 
rica Abroad,’ 1857; ‘ Observations on Street Rail- 
ways,’ 1860. Laid in 1860 at Birkenhead the 
first system of city tramways, London declining 
the experiment until it succeeded elsewhere. 

Trevelyan (Frances A.). Author of ‘ Lectures 
on English History’; ‘ Quarr Abbey,’ 1862. 

Tymme (Thomas), d. 1620. Add: Translator 
of Calvin’s commentary on Corinthians, 1577, 
and on Genesis, 1578. 

Vaughan (Richard), 1550-1607 (?). Add: Pro- 
bably the ‘ R.V.”’ who translated Calvin’s com- 
mentary upon Galatians, 1581. 

White (Robert), author, antiquary, biblio- 
phile, printer, and publisher. D. 1 March, 1908, 
at Worksop, in his 89th year. Author of 
“Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest,’ 
1875 ; ‘ Dukery Records,’ 1904. 

Whitfield (P.), Liverpool mechanic. Taught 
himself Latin and Hebrew. Author of ‘ Disserta- 
tion on the Hebrew Vowel-Points,’ 1748. 

Wilberforce (Samuel), 1805-73. Add: Author 
of ‘ Eucharistica,’ 1839, issued anonymously. 

Wilcox (Thomas), 1549-1608. Add: Trans- 
lator of Calvin’s ‘ Three Propositions or Speeches,’ 


1580. 

Wilkins (William Henry), F.S.A. D. 22 Dec., 
1905. Author of ‘The Love of an Uncrowned 
‘Queen,’ ‘ Life of Caroline Matilda,’ ‘ Romance of 
Lady Burton.’ Collaborator in several novels. 

Willis (Humphrey). Author of ‘ Time’s whirll- 
gig, or the blew-new-made gentleman mounted,’ 
1647. A satire on the new Parliament. 

Wills (James), 1790-1868. Add: Author of 
* Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief,’ 1835. 

Withers or Wythers (Stephen). Translator of 
Calvin’s ‘ Treatise declarynge what great profit 
might come to all Christendome,’ 1561. 

Wolcombe (Rev. Robert). Author of A 
Glasse for the Godly,’ 1612. 

Wood (Michael), Translator of Bp. Gardiner’s 
* De Vera Obediencia,’ 1553. 

Woodall (John), 1556 (?)--1643. In the Epi- 
logue to his ‘Surgeon’s Mate,’ 1639, Woodall 
speaks of having ‘“‘run through the cares of 
sixtie-nine yeares,” so that the year of his birth 
was probably 1570, and not 1556. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


‘SHort Wuist,’ By Masgor A. (See 
ante, p. 204.)—The author of this book was 
Charles Barwell Coles, author of ‘ The Dis- 
carded Son: a Tale,’ 1823; ‘ Hints on Life 
and How to Rise in Society,’ 1845; and 
‘Tea: a Poem,’ 1865. The two works first 
mentioned were issued anonymously, the 
‘Teale’ being in five volumes. ‘Tea: a 
Poem,’ bore the author’s name in full, and 
was published at a shilling. The title- 
page did not, however (I believe), mention 
the fect of the authorship of ‘ Short Whist.’ 

The first edition of this famous book was 
issued in 1834 or 1835: it was last reprinted 
(seventeenth edition) in 1865, and has long 
been out of print. Wo. H. Peer. 


HartweE.i, Bucks.—Mr. PIERPOINT is 
surely wrong in stating (ante, p. 193) that 
Hartwell is ‘‘ a seat belonging to the Marquis 
of Buckinghem.” Admiral Smyth in ‘ Aides 
Hertwelliane’ (4to, London, 1851) states 
thet Hartwell belonged to the family of 
Luton for 160 years, and passed by marriage 
to the Hampdens, who held it for a still 
longer period. Sir Alexander Hampden, 
a cousin of John Hempden the patriot, 
made his will in 1617, end at his death the 
estate came to his sister Eleanor, wife of Sir 
Thomas Lee. By Sir Thomas and his son 
Thomes the present mension was erected, 
temp. Jemes I.; but it was greatly enlarged 
by Sir Wm. Lee, 4th baronet, who inherited 
it in 1749. It was his second son, the 
Rev. Sir George Lee, 6th baronet, who, 
having succeeded to the estate in 1801 
through the death of his brother Sir William, 
5th baronet, unmarried, let the mansion to 
Louis XVIII. The estate, I may add, is 
still in the possession of this family, Col. 
E. D. Lee being the present resident owner. 

RicHAaRD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


EsareE.”” — Perhaps hereafter many 
visitors to Lucca may puzzle themselves as 
I did concerning the origin of the above word, 
now in use as the title of a Lucchese journal. 
Prof. Regolo Cesali hes kindly enlightened 
me in reply to my inquiry, and Jest others 
mey seek and not find the derivation, I 
append his answer :— 

‘‘ The ancients called our river Aesar, Auser, and 
even Auseir. In later times it was called Auserclus, 
afterwards Serclus, finally Serchio, as it is to-day. 

“Now ‘Esare’ is the vulgar form of Aesar (i.¢., 
the Serchio). You may see below the title of the 
journal a bridge of three small arches, and one very 

ig, which is the bridge at Maddalena a Mozzano 
that you must frequently have seen on your visits 
to the Baths of Lucca. It was ordered to be built 
by Castruccio Castrucane degli Anselminelli. The 
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historical references to the Serchio were collected 
by Sebastiano Donati, and published in Lucca in 
1784 by F. Bonsignori. 

‘*Moreover, the tipo name of the Serchio is 
extremely old, and spoken of by Dante in his 
‘Inferno,’ Canto XXI. 1. 49, thus :— 

ui si nuota altrimenti che nel Serchio. 

{Here they swim otherwise than in the Serchio.]” 

The Esare lately translated letters of 
mine from The Atheneum and other English 
journals; hence my desire to know its 
signification. WILLIAM MERCER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS : THEIR DEDICA- 
TION.—There seems to be a similarity 
between the two dedications mentioned 
below, which may perhaps bear indirectly 
upon the personality of the mysterious 
ee W. H.”’ 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets were published in 
1609 ; and in 1610 was published a transla- 
tion into English of St. Augustine’s ‘De 
Civitate Dei,’ by J. H. 

The Sonnets were dedicated to “ Mr. 
W. H.,” identified by many as William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke; and_ the 
‘Civitate Dei’ was dedicated to ‘ Lord 
William, Earl of Pembroke.” 

The dedication of the Sonnets was signed 
“TT, T.,’? held to mean Thomas Thorpe ; 


.and the ‘ Civitate Dei’ dedication is signed 


“Th: Th:” which could certainly stand for 
Thomas Thorpe. See ‘The City of God,’ 
by St. Augustine, translated by J. H., edited 
by W. B., published by Griffith, p. viii. 

D. J. 


“Quem DEUS VULT PERDERE PRIUS 
DEMENTAT.”’—In ‘A Short History of the 
Hindostan Emperors of the Moghol Race, 
beginning with Temur,’ which is the first part 
of ‘The History of Nadir Shah, formerly 
called Thamas Kuli Khan,’ by James 
Fraser, 1742, is an account of what was said 
et the interview in November, 1720, by 
the Emperor Nasr o’din Mahommed Shah 
and the defeated rebel Abdallah Khan. In 
the course of question and retort Abdallah 
says :— 

“Had Providence permitted us [i.e., himself and 
Hossan Ali Khan] to have been so prudent hitherto, 
we should not have come to this tragical End. But 
when Fate destines one to Ruin, it begins by blind- 
ing the Eyes of his Understanding.”—Pp. 57, 58. 
This ‘Abstract of the Moghol History’ 
is, according to the preface, ‘“ extracted 
from the 6th Vol. of Tarikh Rozit al Suffa 
Babri, Macir Jehanguiry, 
shanama, and Tarikh Alumguiri, &e.” 
books are described in 


Pad- 
These 
A Catalogue of 


Manuscripts in the Persic, Arabic, and 


Sanskerrit languages. Collected in the East. 
by James Fraser,’ at the end of Fraser’s 
History.’ 

Dr. Ramage in his ‘ Beautiful Thoughts. 
from Greek Authors,’ 2nd ed., 1873, p. 554, 
concerning pév aitiuv pier Bporois, 
&e., writes :— 

“Tn the story of the Christian Broker (‘ Arabian 
Nights’) we have :— 

When God willeth an event to befall a man, 
who with reason, and hearing, 
sight, 
He acatenaile his ears, and blindeth his heart, 

and draweth his reason from him as a hair, 

Till, having fulfilled His purpose against him, He 
restoreth him his reason that he may be ad- 
monished.” 

See Lane’s translation, new edition, 1859, 
vol. i. p. 307. Rospert PIERPOINT. 

“Quem Deus” has been much discussed in 
iw & Q. See the many references mentioned at 
9S. xii. 387.] 


‘NAKED CAME I OUT OF MY MOTHER'S 
wos.” —In the ‘Short History of the 
Hindostan Emperors of the Moghol Race” 
mentioned above, is a copy. p. 36 et seq., of 
the will of the Emperor Auringzebe (Mohy 
o’din Mahommed Auringzebe), in which are 
the following :— 

uit it. 

“lame naked into the World, and naked I go: 
out. Let no Ensigns or Royal Pomp accompany 
my Funeral; let Hamid o’din Khan, who is faith- 
ful and trusty, convey my Corps to the Place of 
Shah Zen al din, and make a Tomb for it, in the 
same manner as is done for the Derveishes.” 

That is, the tomb was to be low and plain, 
without any manner of ornament. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


CowPER: PRONUNCIATION OF HIS NAME, 
(See ante, p. 145.)— In all probability 
Lowell’s reference was to the answer given 
to the riddle on the Kiss, which Cowper 
published in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixxvi. The poet’s readers will remember 
that this little jeu @ esprit begins :— 

I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 
And the parent of numbers that cannot be told. 
A solution of the conundrum, signed “‘ J. T.,’” 
was published in a subsequent issue of the 

magazine, and ran as follows :— 

A riddle by rast! 

Made me swear like a trooper ; 

But my anger, alas ! was in vain ; 

For, remembering the bliss 

Of beauty’s soft Kiss, 

1 now long for such riddles again. 
It would appear that this interpretation came 
in course of time to be thought Cowper's: 
own, and to be considered sufficient evidence 
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for the pronunciation he preferred for his 
name. “It is very probable that he pro- 
nounced it so,’ says Bruce in the Aldine 
edition of the poems, ‘‘ but we do not know 
any authority for saying so.” 

Discussing the poet’s playful hypothesis of 
his Scottish genealogy, Southey writes thus 
in the opening passages of his ‘ Life of 
Cowper :— 

“It is not unlikely that he might have been 

willing to fancy himself related toa good old Scotch 
bishop of James the First's time, who was _ his 
namesake ; but more than this, knowing the history 
of his own family, he could not have intended...... 
Bishop Cooper was a native of Edinburgh; and 
families of that name are to be found wherever a 
Cooper, or Cow-keeper, or a general dealer (Kooper, 
Dutch) took the name of his occupation and trans- 
mitted it to his posterity.” 
Southey would thus seem to have thought 
“Cooper” the correct pronunciation, and 
this surmise receives support from the poet’s 
jocose presumption that the founder of his 
race, at an indefinite period of the remote 
past, went south, more Scotico, from Cupar, 
the county town of Fife. 

For a characteristic discussion of the 
genealogical myth see the ‘ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland,’ vol. ix., in the de- 
scription of Abercrombie parish ; and com- 
pare what is said of Cowper in Conolly’s 
‘ Eminent Men of Fife.’ THomas Bayne. 


EDWARD DE VERE, 17TH EArt OF OxForD. 
—Referring to Oxford’s efforts on behalf of 
Thomas Howard, 4th Duke of Norfolk 
(beheaded 1572), S. L. writes in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
that Norfolk ‘‘ was distantly related to him 
through his kinswoman, Lady Anne Howard, 
wife of John de Vere, fourteenth earl of 
Oxford.”’ This is a curious error, for the 
14th Earl died without issue, and was 
succeeded by his second cousin, Sir John 
Vere, as 15th Earl. The 15th Earl had, 
with other issue, a@ son John, 16th Earl 
(father of Edward, 17th Earl), and a daughter 
Frances, who married Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, by whom she was mother of 
Thomas, 4th Duke of Norfolk. 

Therefore the Earl and the Duke, instead 
of being “distantly related,’ were first 
cousins, G. H. WHIrTe. 

Lowestoft. 


Roscor’s TRANSLATION OF CELLINI.—A 
correspondent, writing to The Times Lite- 
rary Supplement of 12 August, draws atten- 
tion to a remarkable case of literary piracy 
in connexion with the above work. As this 
seems to be little, if at all, known, it is, I 
think, worthy of notice in ‘N. & Q.’ The 


correspondent referred to points out that 
the first English translation of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s autobiography was by Thomas 
Nugent, who published his version in 1771. 
Thomas Roscoe, son of William Roscoe, the 
well-known biographer of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and of Leo X., published in 1822 ‘a new 
edition of the memoirs of Cellini.” This 
work, although it contained a reference to 
Nugent in the preface (removed in subse- 
quent editions), made no mention whatever 
of him on the title-page. Nevertheless 
Roscoe’s translation, we are told, is virtually 
an appropriation of Nugent’s work, the two 
versions, with the exception of a few additions 
and modifications, being almost identical, 
word for word. Even the verse translations 
are taken bodily from Nugent. T. F. D. 


BETHERAL.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives this 
word as a variant of “ bedral”’ or beadle, 
but does not quote any instance of its use. 
One is, however, to be found in the title of 
a book, ‘Ten Years’ Experience of a 
Betheral’s Life’ by John Parkhill, Paisley, 
1859, of which I have a copy. .. BE 


Mrs. ALFRED MELLON (Miss Woo car). 
—The journals of 10 September recorded 
the passing away of this lady at the age of 
eighty-five. 
since her retirement from the stage that 
her continued life was probably known only 
to her own kin, and to those especially ac- 
quainted with dramatic history. They 
must be few who have recalled with me the 
time when, sixty years ago, Miss Woolgar 
was the delight of their youthful visits to the 
old Adelphi. With her were Madame 
Celeste, Paul Bedford, Edward Wright, 
O. Smith, and others, all favourites ; but 
the comely looks, the graceful form, the arch 
wit, the natural, modest acting of Miss 
Woolgar, joined to the little that was heard 
of her private life, invested her with a 
charm exceeding that of others. No wonder 
that to Alfred Mellon, in his early career 
conductor of the Adelphi orchestra, she 
proved irresistible — that he wooed and 
married her. 

Their career was not followed by me when 
I was living abroad, but doubtless all will aow 
be recorded. Long after Mrs. Mellon's retire- 
ment she lived, as a widow, in Beaufort 
Street, Chelsea, where, if I remember rightly, 
she resided in the old Adelphi days. That 
she was still living I learnt some years 
since from the incumbent, the late Rev. R. H. 
Davies, whom I met in the old church of 
Chelsea. The obituary does not note her 


So many years have elapsed © 
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latest residence, and I would hope that this, 
perhaps with other particulars, may be 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” ‘The Green Bushes’ as melodrama, 
and ‘How to Settle Accounts with your 
Laundress > as farce, may not satisfy twen- 
tieth-century criticism, but, associated with 
Miss Woolgar, the delight they gave still 
lives in memory. W. L. Rurron. 


[The Daily Telegraph of 10 September contained 
a tolerably full secount of Miss Woolgar.] containe 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GusH, Parnter.—In Graves’s 
‘Dictionary of Contributors to the Royal 
Academy of Arts’ there are references 
to no fewer than 53 works of William Gush. 
The first was exhibited in 1833, and the last 
in 1874. The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 
1832-60, contains scores of engraved repro- 
ductions of Gush’s portraits of Wesleyan 
ministers. He painted a number of portraits 
in Canada in 1858. Four are in Sackville, 


New Brunswick, one being the portrait of 
Charles Frederick Allison, the founder of 


the Mount Allison Institutions of that place. 

Can any one supply further biographical 
details ? Rather curiously, his name does 
not seem to appear in any dictionary of 
painters. R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

11, Rue Scribe, Paris. 

“Viretot ix Scorr.—I wonder if any 
of your readers can enlighten me on the pre- 
cise etymology and meaning of the word 

viretot.”” It occurs in the eighteenth 
chapter of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel’: ‘‘ Here you come on the viretot, 
through the whole streets of London, to 
talk some nonsense to a lady,” &c. 

I have searched for “ viretot ” in a whole 
gallery of dictionaries, both English and 
French, including dialect dictionaries and 
glossaries ; but so far can find no trace of it 
except in an edition of ‘ Nigel’ published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in 1904. In a bald note 
by the anonymous editor “on the viretot ” 
is here stated to mean “ in haste.”’ 

Possibly ; but how? Why ? 

STaNnLEY V. MAKOWER. 

Grosvenor House, Chiswick Lane, W. 

. L‘ Upon the viretote” occurs also in Chaucer, and 
is explained by Prof. Skeat in a note at vol. y. p. 110 
of his six-volume edition of Chaucer. See also 9 8. 
Vi. 83, 257 ; viii. 48, 130.] 


Court OF THE ACTORS OF CHESTER.” 
—At or about midsummer 1477, 1479, and 
1480 an appointment was made of certain 
men to be ‘“Senescallos nostros ad unam 
Curiam Histrionum Cestrie in civitate pre- 
dicta hac vice tantum tenendam,” or in 
terms practically the same. In the first 
two years Richard, Abbot of St. Werburg, 
is chief steward, supported by the mayor 
of the year, and by Master William Thomas 
in 1477 and Peter Dutton, sen., in 1479. 
The last-named* was again appointed in 
1480, with John Massy, sen.,t Thomas 
Pole, sen., armiger, and John Sotheworth, 
armiger.{ 

These facts are recorded in the Thirty- 
First Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records (1870), pp. 223, 256; and 
I am somewhat surprised to find no refer- 
ence to this very special type of court in the 
Index to the Fourth Series (then current) 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Is anything further known 
of its proceedings ? or of analogous courts 
elsewhere ? 

Was a company of travelling actors subject 
then to the variant decisions of the autho- 
rities in the cities and towns it vere ? % 


MorGans OF TREDEGAR.—I am anxious 
to obtain further information with regard 
to the ancestry of William Morgan, who was 
born in November, 1754, at Grays Thurrock, 
and is described as the son of John and Ann 
Morgan. He was closely related to the 
Morgans of Tredegar, but further par- 
ticulars as to the relationship are required. 
He bore as his arms Or, a griffin segreant 
sable; as a crest, a griffin’s head erased. 
He served for a time as an officer in the 
Navy, and subsequently lived in Lisbon. 
He was at one time connected in some way 
with Messrs. Crawford & Trotter, a firm of 
Admiralty contractors. 

William Morgan married Mary Catherine 
von Béckmann in 1783, and had four sons 
and three daughters. His eldest son John 
and his sons William and George have 
descendants. His eldest daughter, Anne 
Eugenia, married Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
Bt., and was the mother of Field-Marshal Sir 
Neville Bowles Chamberlain and others ; 

* Described as ‘“‘of Hatton” in the latter enrol- 
ment. 

+ Possibly the ‘‘ John Mascy ” who was Pe ores 
clerk of the exchequer of the county of Chester, 
during pleasure, on 5 Nov., 1474. 

t One John Sotheworth was mayor and escheator 
of the city of Chester in 1468, 1475, 1476, and 1478 
(ubi supra, 222, 241). 
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Mary Magdalene married Peter F. Luard, 
M.D., and has descendants; and Sarah 
married Holroyd and has descendants. 

William Morgan died at Gower Street, 
London, in March, 1824, and was buried 
at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, in the vault 
of the Trotters of Dyrham Park. 

Any information would be much appre- 
ciated. Please reply direct. 

G. A. Morean, 

_ Lonsdale, Downs Park East, Bristol. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—The 
following occur in Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen’ :— 

1, Equal to either fate. 

2. Sits in permanence. 

Sing history. 

4. Sting of truth. 

5. Pay all their debts with the roll of his drum. 


V. H.C. 


Is the following from Tennyson or Brown- 
ing ? I am not sure about the exact words : 
As if some lesser God had made the world, 

And had not power to shape it as He will. 
(Rev.) E. C. EverarD OWEN. 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence. 
ZEPHYR. 


I say it with its best and oldest meaning : 
May God be with you, dear, on land or sea! 


ETHEL R. S. Boys. 


Cot. GoDFREY.—Was Arabella Churchill’s 
husband, Col. Godfrey, a Devonshire man ? 
How did the Godfreys come to Devon ? 

T. DEVONIENSIS. 


ROBERT TOKER OR TUCKER OF EXETER.— 
How many brothers had Robert Toker or 
Tucker, Mayor of Exeter in 1540? Who 
was his father T. DEVONIENSIS. 


Gaspar Manor, Stourton, SOMERSET: 
ComBE Famity.—Will any reader kindly 
give me information about a Robert Combe 
who owned this property at the end of 
the seventeenth century? It afterwards 
belonged to his brother Edmund. Their 
wills cannot be found in Somerset House, 
or at Taunton or Wells, nor any register 
of their deaths at Stourton. They were 
born at Dinton, Wilts, but cannot be traced 
there. What would be the best way of 
getting their wills and death registers ? 
There were some Exchequer proceedings 
about the estate: would these have been 
held in the country ? I cannot trace any 
reference in the Record Office. The infor- 


mation is required for family history. 


Scorr’s ‘ ‘ Lochinvar ” 
Scott wrote :— 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 


So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
When asked how this feat was accomplished, 
I could not find an answer. How would @ 
man mount lightly and quickly when his 
best-beloved was seated just behind the 
saddle ? B. L. R. C. 


““DaRK AS BLACK pics.”—A friend of 
mine, born at Paignton, where she is residing, 
often makes use of the above saying, as, for 
instance, when she goes into a dark room 
or into the street at night. She says it is a 
common remark through the county of 
Devon that things are at such times “as 
dark as black pigs.” Is it an exclusively 
Devonshire saying ? I remember once to 
have heard something very similar in the 
North of England. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


NewinctTon Prace, Surrey.—This house 
was inhabited by James Powell of the 
Custom House in 1794. I can trace neither 
the family nor the house, though I am 
Powell’s great-grandson. R. B. G. 


DeruTaTion DrFINED, — Can any one 
supply the authorship of the definition of a 
deputation as a noun of multitude a Mie 
many, but not signifying much ? a 


GENERALS AND THE ENEMy.—Who is the 
author of the saying, “I don’t know what 
impression our generals will make on the 
enemy: they fill me with alarm”? R. L. 


MarriaGeE — In The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1767 (vol. xxxvii.), 
p. 191, in the list of marriages for 1767 is the 
following :— 

“Wm. Rowland—to Mary Matthews at Upper 

Ottery, Devon, by which marriage there is a boy, 
whose own mother is become his grandmother, his 
father his brother, and his sister his mother.” 
Cna any one explain this puzzle? As the 
above appears in the April number of the 
magazine, presumably the boy was not 
the son of William Rowland and his wife 
Mary. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Famity.—Can any reader give 
particulars of the arms of this family ? 
It was of foreign extraction. Thomas 
Fuller, the Church historian, in his ‘ Abel 
Redevivus,’ 1651, has some genealogical 
facts about the Rev. Conrad Pellican, the 
learned friend of Lady Jane Grey, and states 
that he was born “ at Rubeac in Swedeland. 
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The name is found in Ireland as late as 
1710, when the Rev. Wm. Pellican was 
Rector of Obrenan in Kerry ; he was 
probably a descendant of Conrad. I am 
very anxious to obtain information as to the 
heraldic bearings of the family. 
J. F. 
Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 


Famity.—Can any reader refer 
me to a copy of the following MS.: ‘ Familia 
Colletiana: Memorials of the Family of 
Collett of Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire,’ quarto, 45 pages, with drawings ? 

I am also anxious for information con- 
cerning Anthony Collett of Naunton, 1632- 
1682; John Collett of Upper Slaughter, 
1640-1716; and Thomas Collett of Nether- 
cott, 1639-1720, all in the county of Glou- 
cester. 

I have searched records at the British 
Museum, Guildhall, &c., but without avail 
as regards the information I desire. 

BERNARD COLLETT. 

9, Deerhurst Road, Streatham Common, S.W. 


Cyranvs Lucu Reais PiIncerna.—In the 
‘De Presulibus Anglize Commentarius’ of 
Bishop Godwin (1616) we are informed 
(i. 226) that “ Theanus, ut fertur, a Cyrano 
adjutus Lucii regis pincerna, ecclesiam 
construxit 8. Petri in Cornhill, in eaque 
sedem fixit archiepiscopatus sui.’’ I should 
be glad to learn whence Godwin derived this 
information. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


HERNE Famity oF SurroLtK.—Thomas 
Herne, a well-known contributor to the 
famous Bangorian controversy (see ‘ Dict. 
_ Nat. Biog.’), was son of Francis Herne, gent., 
of Suffolk. Who was this Francis Herne, 
and what was his descent ? 
branch of the Norfolk family of the name ? 

Srema Tav. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND TRAIN 
Banps.—Where can I find lists of the train 
bands for these two counties during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century? R. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND HEARTH 
Tax Lists, 1660-80.—Where can _ these 
lists be seen ? R. 


Count FINDLATER AT KartsBap.—Among 
the prominent patrons of Karlsbad in 
Bohemie at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was a certain Count Findlater, to 
whose memory a temple is erected on a hill 
overlooking the town. He is said to have 

n a Scotchman, and reputed to have 


Was he a 


been a Scotch “Lord” as well. Perhaps 
some among your readers might be able and 
willing to supply information regarding @ 
personage who is still regarded in Karlsbad 
as one of the ‘“‘pillars”’ of its reputation 
as a watering-place? S. WHITMAN. 


‘FORGET NOT TO GIVE, BUT GIVE AND 
FoRGET.’”’—I shall be glad if any one can 
say what is the origin of this saying. It is 
an inscription above the almsbox in the 
church at Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

(See Mat. vi. 3.] 


Spanish Watk Excuance.—In ‘The 
London Directory of the Principal Merchants, 
Inhabitants,’ &c., for 1677, is the following : 
‘Sir Mat. Halworthy, Hackney, Spanish 
Walk Exchange.” 

Where was Spanish Walk Exchange ? 
I see no mention of it in Baldwin’s ‘ Direc- 
tory,’ 1749, which gives an alphabetical list 
of streets, &c. F. M. R. Hotwortny. 

Bromley, Kent. 


Sr. MARGARET’s, WESTMINSTER: THE 
East Wixpow.—I shall be obliged for any 
reference to monographs on this window by 
acknowledged authorities on __ historical 
stained glass. With the descriptions pro- 
vided by Dr. Wilson (1769) and the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott (1847) I am familiar ; 
and copies of the broadsides printed by 
Goyder and J. B. Nichols are before me. 
The remarkable history of the window is 
common knowledge, yet Walford (‘ Old and 
New London,’ iii. 568) has this passage :— 

i it was set up in the pr l 
the Abbot of Waltham, a Copt Hall, near Epping, 


in Essex.” 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


OtrorD, Kent.—I am collecting materials 
with a view to publishing an account of this 
place. I shall be much obliged for any 
assistance that readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be able to afford. C. HESKETH. 

Otford. 


Jesus Hovusr, Worxsop.—An old house 
with this name was pulled down here a few 
years ago, much to the regret of the then 
Vicar of Worksop and all others interested 
in the town’s relics of the past. Jesus House 
stood nearly half a mile from the Worksop 
Priory Gate House. It was generally sup- 


posed that Jesus House was connected with 
Worksop Priory as a hospital or place in 
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which sick folk were cared for. Are there 
any buildings still standing, and attached 
to priories or abbeys, called Jesus House ? 
Information would be acceptable. 
Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Gomara’s ‘CONQUEST OF THE WEAST 
TInp1a.’—Southey in his notes to ‘ Madoc in 
Wales,’ vi. and vii., quotes the above more 
than once. If the original was in Spanish, 
when was the translation made, and by 
whom ? P.L. 


Replies. 


WORDS AND PHRASES IN 
OLD AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
(10 8. xii. J07.) 


Franklin.—“ Frankline”’ is, according to 
Halliwell in his ‘ Archaic Words,’ the bird 
godwit. The godwit is a bird of the marshes 
resembling the curlew, which was formerly 
in much request, when fattened, for the 
table. Percivall, ‘Sp. Dict.,’ has francolin, 
a godwit; and in 1682 Sir T. Browne, 
‘ Norfolk Birds’ (Works, 1835, iv., 319), has: 
‘“Godwyts....accounted the daintiest dish 
in England” (‘H.E.D.,’ ‘ Godwit’). 
This dainty dish was shivered or garnished 
with the well-known ‘faded green” of the 
true-grown English asparagus (vide ‘ Shive,’ 
Nares’s ‘ Glos.’). 

Frickle=a_ worrying, tiresome person ; 
or one who potters about ”’ in the garden 
or at odd jobs: “I bain’t up to a day’s 
work now; I can’t do nothing but frickle 
about in my garne” (Wiltshire dialect, 
‘E.D.D.’). See also s.v. ‘ Friggle.’ 

Grammet. — “‘Crammet’’ occurs from 
Hampshire in a list of words in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
“for the present kept back from the want 
of further information.” 

Hide-coop”’ and Hide-hoop” are in 
South Pembrokeshire the game of ‘ hiders- 
catch-winkers,” or hide-and-seek.’ Coop = 
catch ; cf. “‘ cop.” 

Hog.—Any mound or hilly ground sug- 
gestive of the formation archwise of a hog’s 

ogo.—Apparently a liquor of a highl 

flavoursome kind, and a 
of “haut goat.” In the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Canting Crew’ B.E. has “‘ Hogo, for Haut 
Goust, a strong Scent; also a high Taste 
or Relish in Sauce.” ‘To give the sawce 
a hogoe, let the dish (into which you let the 
Pike fall) bo rubed with it [%.e. garlick]” 
(‘ Compleat Angler,’ chap. vii., 1653). 


Horrors=the delirium tremens or ap- 
proaching symptoms of it: “‘He do take 
a drop too much at times, and then he has 
the horrors ” (Trollope, ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ xl.). 

Horse of another (or different) colour.— 
Cf. ‘‘ Coat of another colour.” 

Huffed= offended, or in a bad temper: 
“ He called at Whitehaven, a town that had 
once huffed him’’ (Mactaggart, ‘Encycl.’ ). 
See also ‘ Dict. of Canting Crew,’ Skeat’s 
‘ Concise,’ and 10 8S. v. 448. 

Ironweed.—As the echium (Echium vul- 
gare) and viper’s bugloss, this plant’s medi- 
cinal qualities are given in Salmon’s ‘ London 
Dispensatory,’ 1676. 

Joke, or jouk=a Northern dialect allusion 
to the deceiving character of the throw- 
games common at fairs. To joke or jouk 
is to cheat, swindle, or evade by artful means : 
“The lad saw that I wasna to be jookit ” 
(Galt, ‘ Provost,’ 1822, 74). In Galloway, 
‘“Young birkies like you, that come in 
graund coats to play ‘Jook my jo’ wi’ his 
lasses’ (Crockett, ‘ Raiders,’ 1894, xviii., 
quoted in ‘ E.D.D.’). 

Jubator=?a Joquacious bird. A juba- 
tion, or jobation, is more generally a jaw- 
bation, as if bating another with a scolding, 
or “ good talking to.” In Ray’s time in the 
University of Cambridge “ the young scholars 
are wont to call chiding, jobing.” 

Knuck.—In Yorkshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall the game of knuckle-bones is called 
knuck.”’ 

Lurky.—A crease or fold in one’s clothes, 
or a wrinkle in the face, is a “ lurk,”’ or more 
generally a “‘lirk.” Apparently descriptive 
of either the wrinkles of old age, or the lirks 
in a fat child: ‘The child’s that fat I 
can’t get dryin’ all his lirks”; and “The 
baby is so fat it’s all lirks ” (‘ E.D.D.”’). 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAet. 


Hide-and-coop.—I_ well remember that 
when a boy at Pembroke some sixty years 
ago I used to play what we called “ hidy- 
hoop’ and sometimes ‘ hidy-come-seek ” ; 
that is, ‘ Hide-and-hoop,” or “ whoop,” 
and hide-and-come-seek.”’ 

It was played thus: One boy would hide 
in the most secret place he could find. He 
would then shout, short and sharp, “‘ Hoop !”’ 
when the search would begin; and if the 
boy could get home without being found, 
or caught, it was considered a point. There 


is no doubt that ‘ hoop ” is “ whoop,” and 
the proper name of the 
whoop.” May not this 
** hide-and-coop ” ? or rather, is not 


ame hide-and- 
a variant of 
hide- 


ants’ eggs. 
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and-coo a corruption of ‘“‘hide-and- 

whoop” ? the game really being hide, and 

bm and seek. J. Brown. 
88, St. Leonard’s Road, Hove. 


Hogo.—An intoxicating drink. Is this 
possibly an error for ‘‘ Hogan’? See 
Davies’s ‘ Supplementary English Glossary,’ 
wherein reference is made to 5 8. i. 14. 

Lurky.—This should mean wrinkled. In 
‘The Destruction of Troy,’ 1. 3029, it is 
said of Helen’s forehead :— 

Nowper lynes ne derkes but full lell streght. 
Allan Ramsay has 
Some too to keep their skin frae lirkes. 


Ice cream.—If Mrs. Alexander Hamilton 
made the remark attributed to her, she was 
mistaken. Mrs. Hamilton was, I think, 
a daughter of General Philip Schuyler, and 
could hardly have been born before 1750. 
(Absence from Boston prevents my giving 
the exact date.) But ice cream was known 
in the American colonies at least as early as 
1744, On 19 May of that year Governor 
Thomas Bladen of Maryland entertained 
at dinner some commissioners who had 
been appointed hy Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania to treat with the Iroquois 
or Six Nations of Indians in reference to 
certain lands. Tho secretary of the Virginia 
commissioners was William Black, a Scotch- 
man by birth, who at that time had appa- 
rently not long been in this country. In his 
‘Journal,’ printed in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, ii. 126, 
Black thus describes the dinner :— 

“Then the scene was chang’d to a dining room, 
where you saw a plain proof of the great plenty of 
the country, a table in the most resplendent 
manner set out with great variety of dishes, all 
serv’d up in the most elegant way, after which 
came a dessert no less curious ; among the rarities 
of which it was compos’d was some fine ice cream, 
which, with the strawberries and milk, eat most 
deliciously.” 

It is to be remembered that “‘ iced cream ” 
was the earlier term, and that this dish was 
advertised in The London Gazette in 1688 
(see the ‘ N.E.D.’). Ice,cream was doubtless 
introduced into America from England. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Jefferson, N.H. 


Jubator = Myrmacophaga jubata. — See 
Wood’s ‘ Natural History,’ Mammalia, p. 772 
(Routledge, 1869). There was a specimen 
at the Zoo in 1853, and special omnibuses 
ran to visit it. Punch represents a bene- 
volent old lady sending it some new-laid 

W. ScARGILL. 


BALLOONS AND Macuines (10 8. 
xii. 106, 158, 195)—Cowper in his own 
quietly observant way was deeply interested 
in the on of the balloon. In one 
of his letters he says he has been reading 
Lunardi on the engrossing topic of the hour, 
and expresses a favourable opinion on the 
Italian’s good sense and judgment. Writing 
to William Unwin on 18 Dec., 1784, he 
conjures up an engaging picture of “a 
balloon under sail, with a philosopher or 
two on board,” adding, however, that he 
would hesitate at that season of the year 
to expose himself ‘for any length of 
time to the rigour of the upper regions.” 
A year earlier, on 29 Sept., 1783, in a letter 
to the same confidential correspondent, 
he had freely indulged his playful fancy on 
the subject in the following terms :— 


“*T am quite charmed with the discovery. Is it 
not possible (do you suppose) to convey such a 
quantity of inflammable air into the stomach and 
abdomen, that the philosopher, no longer gravitating 
to a centre, shall ascend by his own comparative 
levity, and never stop till he has reached the medium 
exactly in equilibrio with himself? May he not, 
by the help of a pasteboard rudder attached to his 
posteriors, steer himself in that purer element with 
ease, and again, by a slow and gradual discharge of 
his aerial contents, recover his former tendency to 
the earth, and descend without the smallest danger 
or inconvenience ?......The penne non homini date 
are likely to be less regretted than they wefe; and 

rhaps a flight of academicians and a covey of fine 
adies may be no uncommon spectacle in the next 
generation, A letter which appeared in the public 
prints last week convinces me, that the learned are 
not without hopes of some such improvement upon 
this discovery. The author suggests many good 
consequences that may result from a_ course of 
experiments upon this machine, and amongst 
others, that it may be of use in ascertaining the 
shape of continents and islands, and the face of 
wide extended and far distant countries: an end 
not to be hoped for, unless, by these means of 
extraordinary elevation, the human prospect may 
be immensely enlarged, and the philosopher, exalted 
to the skies, attain a view of the whole hemisphere 
at once. But whether he is to ascend by the mere 
inflation of his person, as hinted above, or whether 
in a sort of band-box, supported upon balloons, is 
not yet apparent.” 

The poets’ ‘‘ band-box supported upon 
balloons”? is a fairly creditable prophetic 
flight, and the whole passage, of which it 
forms the striking consummation, seems 
well worthy of reproduction in these days 
of aerial achievement. THOMAS BAYNE. 


In Gent. Mag. for 1784, p. 873, there is 
a list of about thirty voyages—with times 
and particulars of each flight, from 21 Nov., 
1783, to 12 Nov., 1784. On 19 Sept., 
1784, a balloon is said to have travelled 
150 miles in 6h. 40m. 
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From 1783 onward there are numerous 
references to flights and experiments in 
all countries; also several verses in the 
same magazine ridiculing the rage for 
balloons. F. M. R. Hotwortuy. 

Bromley, Kent. 


On referring to my note in MS. I think 
it will be found that the last reference, to 
‘Pioneers of the Air,’ is from The Daily 
Express, not The Globe. 

J. H. MacMicwHaet. 


Fiymnc MACHINE IN 1751 (10 S. xi. 145; 
xii. 170, 238). Mr. Joun H. Duruam asks 
whether any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ has found 
traces in a contemporary English work or 
journal of the alleged flight of an Italian 
machine from London to Windsor and back in 
October, 1751. Having made a search of the 
newspapers of the period for ‘‘ mention of an 
event which, if the letter [alleged to exist 
in the archives of Bergamo] is_ really 
genuine, must have created considerable 
excitement at the time,” I reply in the 
negative. There is no allusion to any such 
extraordinary occurrence in The General 
Advertiser, The London Daily Advertiser, 
The London Morning Penny Post, The 
London Evening Post, The Whitehall Evening 
Post, or Read’s Weekly Journal, though 
all these contain items of news and gossip 
of a far less startling character. In face 
of this consensus of silence where speech 
would have been certain, the whole story 
seems to be an elaborate invention. 

ALFRED F, Rossins. 


Father Grimaldi’s flight from Calais to 
Dover is mentioned by David Bourgeois in his 
* Recherches sur l’ Art de Voler’ (Paris, 1784, 
p- 65); but he does not believe it ever had 
taken place, although it was reported in a 
dissertation by three members of the Lyons 
Academy. One reason of his doubt was that 
nothing was known about the feat in either 
of the localities mentioned. L. L. K. 


Evelyn in his ‘ Diary’ mentions having 
seen ‘“‘machines for flying in the air” at 
Venice in May, 1645. T. M. W. 


Court oF REQuEsts (10 S. xii. 208, 257). 
—tThere are two seventeenth-century books 
on this Court. I do not remember the names, 
but believe they will be found under ‘ Eng- 
land: Courts,’ in the British Museum Cata- 
logue. The records of the Court (extending 
from the reign of Henry VII. to that of 
Charles I.) may be found in the Public 
Record Office (see Scargill Bird’s ‘ Guide 
to the Public Record Office,’ third edition, 


1908, pp. 300-1). But the classical book 
is ‘Select Cases in the Court of Requests 
[1497-1569],’ by Mr. I. S. Leadam, issued 
by the Selden Society in 1898 [mentioned 
ante, p. 258]. Q. V. 


BourNnE”’ IN (10 S. xi. 
361, 449; xii. 130, 191)—I beg Cox. 
PRIDEAUX’s pardon for misinterpreting his 
original proposition, which I now understand 
to be that ‘the names of towns are very 
rarely identical with the names of rivers.” 
I still think that is hardly borne out by 
facts. Writing as I do in a train, I cannot 
refer to any books except a Scottish time- 
table ; but between that and memory I am 
able to jot down the following names of 
towns and villages situated on streams of 
the same name. Carron*, Ayr*, Irvine, 
Leven (Fife), Helmsdale, Brora, Thurso, 
Moffat*, Biggar*, Lauder (the river-name 
has become Leader), Nairn, Alness, Bannock- 
burn, Blackburn, Broxburn, Calder (Lanark- 
shire and Midlothian), Closeburn, Douglas 
(Lanarkshire and Isle ef Man), Usk, Fearn, 
Findhorn, Alva, Leadburn, Leith, Lugar, 
Lyne, Palnure, Wick*, Avoch, Whitburn, 
Dunlop, Conway, Annan, _ Bladenoch, 
Girvan, The names marked with an 
asterisk are those of towns which have been 
transferred to rivers on which they stand : 
in every other case I believe the river-name 
to be the older. Cox. Pripgaux has dis- 
missed the last three on the list from con- 
sideration because they are of Celtic origin ; 
but I fail to see how any advance in the 
study of place-names, especially river-names, 
can be made without taking account of those 
derived from Celtic appellations, so greatly 
do they prevail, even in the most thoroughly 
English districts. 

Co. PrRIDEAUXx is of opinion that my view 
of the simple descriptive names given by 
Celtic and Saxon settlers is inconsistent 
with Pror, SkEaAtT’s, which he interprets as 
being that ‘‘during the many thousand 
years of its existence, a stream had no name 
until some Anglo-Saxon settler came along, 
&e. I will not presume to explain PRoF. 
SKEAT’s views on the subject ; but I shall 
be very much surprised to learn that this 
is a correct statement of them. My own 
opinion is that, so soon as a country 1s 
settled, all the more prominent natural 
features must receive names, which will 
either be generic, like hill, water, crag, &c., 
where a single one of these features occurs 
in a neighbourhood ; or, more commonly, 
specific, like Greenhill, Blackwater, Goat- 
crag, &c., where it becomes convenient oF 
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necessary to distinguish between a number 
of features similar in kind. The original 
name, of course, is often lost and replaced 
with a newer one. A_ single familiar 
example will serve as an illustration. 

The name Helmsdale in the above list 
was applied by the Scandinavian invaders 
to the river and valley previously called 
Avon Ullidh and Strath Ullidh by the Gael. 
We may suppose that change to date from 
the eighth or ninth century, when the Norse 
Jarls occupied Caithness and Sutherland. 
The old name fell into complete disuse, 
but still it clings to the soil, for the craggy 
hill below which the Helmsdale runs near 
the sea is still called Bun-Ullidh, or the foot 
of Ullidh river. 

If farm-names were taken into account, 
the list of those identical with stream names 
might be made of indefinite length, and 
most of our older towns and villages had 
for a nucleus a farm (¢tin) or a church. 

Sometimes the obsolete name of a river 
remains as the name of a town, as Camelon 
in Stirlingshire, on what is now called the 
Carron Water. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


HicH Wycomse Van (10 S. xii- 
108).—There is apparently no group by 
Van Dyck such as that shown in the picture 
described by Mr. SHorter. At least Mr. 
Lionel Cust does not describe any such pic- 
ture in his great book on Van Dyck, nor 
do I find it mentioned in any other available 
work on that artist. Van Dyck’s portrait 
of Philip, Lord Wharton, is in the Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg; and that of Jane, Lady 
Wharton (second wife), belongs to the Duke 
of Devonshire. It is of course conceivable 
that Van Dyck painted the group as repre- 
sented in the High Wycombe picture, but it 
is hardly conceivable that such an important 
picture should have passed completely 
unnoticed. W. Roserts. 


“Correct TO A T” (10 S. xii. 227)— 
Guessing is very hazardous, and I have 
nothing better to offer. ‘‘ Right to a T” 
means correct in every particular, to the 
minutest detail, so it may be a colloquial 
rendering of ‘‘ right to a tittle,” and the T 
used as initials are frequently used to-day 
—In many cases intelligible only to the 
initiated, as in the Law Courts and on the 
Stock Exchange ; in others with a dubious 
origin, if O.K. represents ‘‘ Orl Korrect.”’ 

A. RHODEs. 

Will it assist Str James Murray if he 


considers the kindred “right as 
& trivet” ? In the olden days of open 


hearths the trivet required some careful 
adjusting among the cinders and ashes 
before it was safe to put the kettle or plate 
of hot buttered toast upon it. 

8. M. Dowa tt. 


Probably of Hebrew origin, T representing 
fn, the final letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
WALTER SCARGILL. 


The obvious point of minute exactness 
is a tittle, which is equivalent to the crossing 
of at, There must be quotations in which 
correct to a tittle,” or suiting to a tittle,” 
occur. Is not ¢ an abbreviation ? 


Although unable to answer the query 
propounded by Sir JAMES Murray as to the 
actual origin of the above, I venture to 
bring to his notice a suggestion made now 
many years ago, by Mr. Henry Kemp, who 
was my schoolmaster at Camden Schools, 
Peckham. After my schooldays were over we 
constantly met and talked over many matters, 
and I remember that once, if not more than 
once, this phrase was mentioned. He always 
held the opinion that it was an abbreviation 
of, say, ‘‘ Correct to a tittle,” and gave 


| some illustrations of this. These I unfor- 


tunately have forgotten, but I know that 
some of them belonged to Yorkshire, of 
which he was a native. 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


“THE” PREFIXED TO Prace-NameEs (10 
S. xii. 68, 116, 173)—In ‘A Choice of 
Emblemes, and other Devises,’ by Geffrey 
Whitney, imprinted at Leyden, 1586 (fac- 
simile reprint, edited by Henry Green, 
1866), p. 177, is an “embleme” of the 
phoenix on the fire. The heading is ‘‘ Unica 
semper avis. To my countrimen of the 
Namptwiche in Cheshire.” One of the 
stanzas underneath is as follows :— 

Which when I wayed, the newe and eke the oulde- 
I thought vppon your towne destroyed by fire: 
And did in minde, the new NAmpwicHE behoulde, 
A spectacle for anie mans desire : 

hose buildings braue, where cinders weare but 


late 

Did represente (methought) the Pheenix fate. 
In the notes, p. 372, the editor says :— 

“As we have seen in the Introductory disserta~- 
tion, it was in the parish of Acton, by which Nant- 
wich is nearly surrounded, that Whitney was born, 

et ‘the Namptwiche’ is a term which compre- 
ends the district round, and the people truly were 
the poet’s ‘countrimen.’” 

One remembers “The High,” 
Broad,” and The Corn ”’ at Oxford. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“ The 
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“FastoLte”?: ‘‘ FLAGEOLET,” A BEAN 
(10 8. xii. 149, 233).—I do not think that 
faséole is the ordinary French for kidney 
beans. I have a chalet in France this year, 
and our French cook has frequently sent us 
in an account for “ haricots verts,” which 
were kidney beans. Besides, in the market 
I have bought that excellent vegetable 
under the name of “ haricots verts.” 

But what are we to understand by 
‘“‘flageolets”’ ? for under this name the 
French cook referred to sent us in some 
beans, and the word appeared in her weekly 
account of purchases; but when I looked 
it up in a dictionary of repute, there was no 
suggestion of a vegetable in any of the 
meanings given. How comes it to signify 
beans, whether of kidney or haricot variety ? 

THOMAS BRACKENBURY. 

Arthington Vicarage, Leeds. 

[Beaujean’s abridgment of Littré (Hachette, 1875) 
includes, besides fageolet, the flute, another word, 
“ Flageolet (altération de_fageolet, dim. de fageol, 
du lat. phaseolus), sm. Variété de haricots, dite 
aussi nain hatif de Laon.” ] 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots: HER CRUCIFIX 
(10 S, xii. 208).—There was exhibited at the 
Tercentenary Collection of Mary Queen of 
Scots Relics, held at Peterborough in 1887, 
the gold 
‘rosary and crucifix which Queen Mary kept until 
nearly the last moment. It was bequeathed to the 
Countess of Arundel, and descended to the Howards 
of Corby Castle, and was obtained from them by 
the Duke of Norfolk, in whose possession it now is.” 
It was lent by his Grace to this exhibition, 
and also to the Stuart Exhibition held 
at the New Gallery, Regent Street, London, 
in 1889. An engraving of the relic appeared 
in The Graphic of 23 Feb., 1889. At the 
Stuart Exhibition there was also exhibited 
another relic described as a ‘‘ crucifix used 
by Mary, Queen of Scots, on the scaffold, 
and given by her to Sir John Thirnmelby.” 
‘This was lent by Lady Petre. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


“FOUR REGULAR ORDERS OF MONKS” 
(10 S. xii. 167).—Sir Walter Scott is not an 
absolutely trustworthy guide in regard to 
questions of history or antiquities. He 
was in advance of his own time, but far 
behind our own. It is not very easy to say 
what he meant by the phrase “ the regular 
four orders of monks.”” In the last years 


of the twelfth century, the date of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
there were four orders of monks, and at 
least six other religious orders, who ll, 
of course, were regular, but who, much as 
they resembled monks in some particulars, 
were nos monks, because their rule differed 


from that of the monks. I cannot say 
confidently that no writer of that time applies 
the phrase ‘‘ the four orders ” to the monks, 
but I do not remember having met with it. 
At a later time it was very frequent, but 
always in reference to the four chief orders 
of friars, the Carmelites, Augustinians, 
Dominicans or Jacobins, and Franciscans or 
Minorites, from the initials of whose names 
profane persons called the houses of friars 
Caim’s castles. We often find the phrase 
“the four orders”’ in reference to the friars 
in the literature of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as, for example, in the 
Prologue to Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales’ : 

A frere ther was...... 

In alle the ordres foure is none that can 

So muche of dalliaunce and fair langage. 
In the Prologue to ‘ Piers the Plowman’ 
Langland tells us that 

I fonde there freris * alle the foure ordres 

Preched the peple * for profit of hemselven. 

Many other references might easily be 

given to this and other books. At the time 
when they were written there were other 
orders of friars in existence ; and in the last 
form (what Prof. Skeat calls the C text) 
of his poem, Langland has in some passages 
changed the phrase into “the five orders.” 


The fifth was the Crutched Friars. 
F. NEWMAN. 


V. DE Vos (10 S. xii. 127, 238)—I fear 
that my query, to which Mr. H. D’Atton 
Str. CLARE has kindly replied, must have 
been lacking in lucidity. The picture about 
which I inquired was bought at an exhibi- 
tion in Brussels (in 1872) of the works of 
artists then living. This particular work 
is signed with unmistakable distinctness 
de Vos 1871.” 

Since sending my query I have seen in a 
private collection in Dublin a picture of 
dogs of various kinds, apparently by the 
same artist, and signed “ V. de Vos 1866.” 
The owner could tell me nothing about the 
artist, and of the picture no more than 
that he believed that he had bought it at 
Boulogne about forty years ago. 

L. A. W. 


“Gooaue”: Cricket (10 S. 
xii. 110, 194).—It seems possible that the 
“‘jugglie’’ mentioned at the latter refer- 
ence is akin to the “jogill” of Gavin 
Douglas. In rendering ‘ Aineid’ x. 383, 
where the spear is drawn from the body 
of Lagus, the translator writes: “ Pallas 
it jogglyt, and furth drew in hy ” ; that 1s, 
Pallas shook it from side to side and drew 
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it back in haste. This meaning of the word 
has remained in use in Scotland to the 
present time. Anything that is unsteady, 
shaky, wavering, is said to be “ jogglie”’ 
or “jooglie.” Tennant (‘ Anster Fair,’ ii. 
22) gives his ardent lover a swaying, tenta- 
tive style of gait in these significant terms :— 
Joggling at each wench’s side, her joe 

Cracks many a rustic joke, his pow’r of wit to show. 
Children on a pile of brushwood rejoice in 
the jogglie character of their temporary 
support, their feelings being in sharp con- 
trast to those of the inexperienced stacker 
at the pinnacle of a newly risen haycock. In 
all this, however, there is nothing suggestive 
of trickery, the term being used objectively, 
and having no mental reference whatever. 
Jamieson connects it with ‘ E. Teut. 
schockel-en, vacillare, from  schock-en, to 
shake ; Su.-G. shak-a, id.’”’ He adds that 
““some derive joggle from Isl. jack-a, con- 
tinuo movere, Sw. juck-a, agitari.”’ This 
exposition is in accordance with the Scottish 
practice of these days. THomas BAYNE. 


‘THe Yanoo’ (10 S. xii. 130, 177).— 
The author of this work was inquired for 
in 1878 (5 S. ix. 88), when I wrote to say 
(x. 239) that it was advertised as by the 
author of ‘The Great Dragon Cast Out,’ 
a piece of information I think I must have 
found in Holyoake and Ryall’s paper The 
Movement (referred to in the Holyoake 
bibliography of Mr. C. W. F. Goss, 1908, 
p- 65). 

All my life I have felt an interest in finding 
out who the author of ‘The Yahoo’ was, 
though I never saw the book itself until 
lately. I have now looked at it for the 
purpose of this reply. 

In 1873 I wrote to Mr. G. J. Holyoake, 
and among other questions I asked him 
if he knew the name of the author, but he 
did not take any notice of this question. 

Our National Library has two editions : 
New York, 1830, and London, M. Ryall, 
1842. Another is given in Leypoldt’s 
‘American Catalogue,’ 1880, p. 827, as 
published by Mendhum, a_ well-known 
publisher of advanced works. 

The National Library only acquired their 
copy of the 1830 edition in 1866; the 
imprint is, “New York, printed and pub- 
lished by H. Simpson, 1830.” It is in 8vo, 
pp. xxviii, 136, and errata; and by. great 
good fortune is in the original boards just 
as issued. From this cover and the style 
of the print and general get-up I am satisfied 
that the book is an English publication, and 
the American imprint is English supercherie 


(this word sounds less harsh than fraud). 
No English publisher in 1830 would have 
put his name to the book; still less, it 
appears to me, would an American pub- 
lisher in puritan New York of those “ays. 

In the 1842 edition Ryall has placed all 
the foot-notes at the end of the book, and 
numbered them. There are 493; nearly 
every note quotes an authority for the text. 

Whoever the author was, there is no doubt 
that he was a man of great learning 
and vast reading; and a man in the prime 
of life. The hundreds of books he quotes 
range over the whole of English literature, 
to say nothing of classical and foreign 
authors. 

In the preamble he says that his rhapsody 
was composed many years since, 

‘as may be supposed by the allusion to Master 
Betty, the Cock pee Ghost, &c. It was not in- 
tended for the press, but scribbled merely as a 
matter of amusement, in profound retirement, far 
from the metropolis.” 

Is this another supercherie ? If not living 
in London, he must have had access to a 
large library, in order to verify his quota- 
tions. He must have had means, besides, 
to pay for the printing, which is done in the 
beautiful style of English books of those 
days. 

Mn. SuTton’s transcript of the note that 
a Wm. Watts, aged 97, was the author 
(not that he wrote it at that age) is most 
interesting ; but who was he? Surely a 
person who composed with such facility 
must have published many other works. 
Of ‘ The Great Dragon Cast Out,’ attributed 
to the same author, I know absolutely 
nothing. 

To call ‘The Yahoo’ “the most out- 
rageous piece of blasphemy ever printed 
is a mere bookseller’s puff. Blasphemous 
it certainly is, but nearly every subject is 
taken from some other author, such as 
Milton, Byron, Southey, Voltaire, «c. I 
have hardly come across any allusion I 


have not read before in other books... 
THOMAS. 


JoHN Bossom, Cook oF UNIVERSITY 
CoLLEGE, Oxrorp (10 8S. xii. 150, 196).— 
In the Rev. John Griffiths’s ‘ Index to Wills 
proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford’ (University Press, 
1862) the will of John Bossom, cook, is 
stated to have been proved 25 April, 1732. 
A perusal of the document will no doubt 
give some information to F. pe H. L. The 
wills themselves are at Oxford; In the 
preface information is given as to who were 
entitled to partake of the privileges of the 
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University, amongst them “alle Catours 

(caterers), Manciples, Spencers (stewards), 

Cokes,” and many others. All who had 

the privileges were necessarily liable to 

the jurisdiction of the Chancellor in testa- 

mentary matters. E, A. Fry. 
124, Chancery Lane. 


Mark, LUKE, AND JOHN” 
(10 S. xii. 47, 95, 154, 218).—The best infor- 
mation as to this old prayer is that given 
in the report from Edward Feild (afterwards 
Bishop of Newfoundland) to the Bishop of 
Worcester on the state of parochial education 
in his diocese, printed in the thirteenth 
annual report of the National Society, 1841, 
pp. 124-6; see also p. 164, Appendix No. 4. 

See further 1 S. xi. 206; xii. 206, and 
‘Nursery Rhymes’ in the General Index 
to the First Series. G. A. M. 


Harvest SuPPER Songs (10 8S. xii. 30, 71, 
137, 237)—In ‘N. & Q.’ of the 26th of 
April, 1873 (4 8. xi. 341), I mentioned that 
I had heard the song “ Then drink, boys, 
drink!” at a harvest supper at Sawston, 
near Cambridge, any one spilling the ale 
being liable to the penalty referred to in the 
song. The supper at which I was present 
was in Se tember, 1851, and I sang two 
songs, one being 

Harvest Home, Harvest Home, 
Welcome fruits of labour. 
The farmer’s mother was very deaf, and he 
kept calling out, “ Please sing it louder, 
Master John; mother can’t hear.” I have 
often laughed since at the efforts I made 
to please the good-natured man. 
his was in the Exhibition year, and my 
father would post letters to me from the 
building; but unfortunately I have not 
reserved the envelopes with the postmark. 
erhaps other olivines have been more 
careful. Joun C. FRANCIS, 


Permit me to call the attention of the 
querist, Mr. ArtTHUR TROWER, to the 
existence of the Folk-Song Society, founded 
in 1898 for the purpose of recording and 
publishing English traditional music. Its 
Journal, of which thirteen parts have 
already appeared, contains some six or seven 
hundred folk-songs transcribed from the 
- of country singers, and furnished by the 
iditing Committee with valuable notes and 
references to enable the student to trace 
their history and development so far as 
they are known. Lists of the chief works 
on the subject are given in part 6, p. 61; 
part 11, p. 144; and part 13, p. 319. The 
first four songs in part 3 were said by the 


?: 


singer to have been sung especially at 
Sussex harvest suppers, and other harvest 
songs from the same county will be found 
in Miss Broadwood’s ‘Sussex Songs’ 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) and Barrett's 
‘ English Folk-Songs ’ (Novello). 

I should like to suggest to your readers 
that those who are interested in the preserva- 
tion of our old songs and ballads, but have 
not sufficient musical knowledge to record 
them, might often aid the work of collecting 
by communicating to the Society the names 
and addresses of singers. The Hon. Secre- 
tary is Mrs. Walter Ford, 19, Berners Street, 
. W. Percy MERRICK. 
Elvetham, Shepperton. 


The verse as given at the last reference is 
the same as that I heard first nearly sixty 
After the harvest was “ well 
mown 
with the scythe or shorn with the sickle) 
came the harvest supper for the men—a 
tempting and well-spread board, with plenty 
of strong ‘“‘ yale.” This was either in the 
kitchen of the house, or in one of the barns 
made ready for the purpose. 

There was a fixed time for supper, and 
long before that guests were at the door, 
but none entered until the headman came 
to lead them to the feast. The seats filled, 
with the farmer at the head of the table, 
the headman at the foot, a grace was said 
or sung— 

We thank the Lord, &c. ; 

and then the “ aitin’’’ began, the servings 
of beef and plum pudding being most 
generous, with beer—a less strong home- 
brew, generally made for the occasion. 
The aitin’”’ over, the “ drinkin’”’ began. 
Each mug was filled by the servers, and 
when this was done, the headman arosc, 
and with him the whole company. Then, 
raising his mug or glass, the headman gave 
the toast :— 

Here’s a health unto our master, &c. 
Each guest then drained or drank part 
of his mugful, and before sitting down 
joined in the chorus, 

Then drink, boys, drink ! 

finishing with ‘Hip, hip, huzza!”’ three 
times, with ‘‘one more for the missus an 
childeren.” More drinking with songs and 
snatches of song followed, all the company 
joining in a lusty 

Wey won’t goo whom till mornin’, 

Till dayleet does appear ! 
When the candles died out one by one they 
had to go, though neither ready nor willing. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
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EncuisH Historicat REvIEw ’ (108. xii. 
228).—Being, like Mrs. Cray Fincu, one 
of the large number of persons who are 
entitled to claim Gundrada as an ancestress, 
may I say that I had occasion some time 
ago to read the article in question at the 
British Museum? It would not be worth 
while to have a copy made. In a lengthy 
statement of 21 pages Freeman withdraws 
all that he had previously proved as to 
the origin of Gundrada, and shows that she 
was not the daughter of William the Con- 
queror, and that he does not know whose 
daughter she was. In these circumstances 
Gundrada as an ancestress may be dis- 
regarded, and it will be better to begin the 
pedigree with her husband William de 
Warenne, first Earl of Surrey. As some 
compensation for the loss of William the 
Conqueror as an ancestor, it may be re- 
marked that Gundrada’s son William de 
Warenne, 2nd Earl of Surrey, married 
Elizabeth or Isobel, granddaughter of 
Henry I., King of France, through whom 
a descent from Charlemagne may be made 
out, if desired. 

In conclusion, I may say that there is an 
article on Gundrada in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ which no doubt might 
be consulted at Shrewsbury or Chester. 


SNAKE COMMITTING SuiIcIDE (10 S. xii. 
228).—When in Florida some years ago, 
I was one day talking to a man at work in 
our garden, when a snake glided across the 
grass in front of us and fiercely raised its 
head. To make it do this again, the man 
poked it gently with his rake. The snake 
tried to slip out of sight, but the man 
kept following it. Suddenly it appeared to 
go into convulsions, contorting and looping 
its body in a horrible manner, and throwing 
the greater part of its length into the air. 
These struggles gradually became weaker, 
and in a few moments, to my great astonish- 
ment, the snake was dead. ‘ Yes,” said 
the man, ‘it has bitten itself because I 
frightened it.” I hardly believed him, but, 
on skinning the creature, found the bite 
near the backbone, and the skin perforated 
where the two fangs had pierced it. 


I have seen a shrimp commit suicide. 
In a circular glass table aquarium in Port- 
land Road, N.W., were a pair of hippocampi, 
or sea-horses, with a supply of live shrimps, | 
which they killed by electricity. They | 
tied their tails together, and one touched | 
the shrimp’s head and the other the shrimp’s | 


tail with their snouts. A sound like a 
watch-tick, and a minute flash of light like 
striking a match, produced instant death. 
A shrimp who was being pursued swam 
round and round the aquarium in terror, 
and at last jumped out on to the table, dead 
with fright. WALTER ScaRGILL, 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes (10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 234), — 
The tower at Edge Hill to which your corre- 
spondent alludes was built by Sanderson 
Miller, Esq. (1716-80). His lineal descend- 
ant is the Rev. George Miller, Vicar of 
Radway, author of an important work on 
the parishes of Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire. Much interesting information con- 
cerning Sanderson Miller and his buildings 
is found in an article on ‘ Edge Hill’ con- 
tributed to The Cornhill Magazine for 
October, 1907, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
B.D. JouNn T. Pace. 


The tower on Edgehill referred to by 
Mr. Witmot CorFIELD is still in situ. It 
was erected about 1750 by Mr. Miller of 
Radway Grange, to mark the place where 
the centre of the royalist army was posted. 
There are tea-gardens at its foot, and the 
place is a favourite resort for picnic parties. 

In Radway Park is a graceful obelisk 
which likewise has no connexion with the 
battle of the Civil War. The latter monu- 
ment, I believe, was set up to commemorate 
the presence of a member of the Miller 
family at the battle of Waterloo. 

The sham castle on Edgehill dates from 
a period when such counterfeit ‘‘ triumphs 
of time’ wereinfashion. H. G. ARCHER. 


CHINESE PROVERB IN BurRTON’s ‘ ANA- 
tomy’ (10 S. xi. 168).—In Haiton’s ‘ His- 
toire Orientale, ou des Tartares,’ originally 
composed in 1307, we read :— 

“‘Les hommes de ce pais [China] sont trés vifs 
et trés penetrans, et pleines de tinesse. C’est 
pourquoi ils meprisent dans tous les arts et dans 
toutes les sciences les autres nations, se disant les 
seuls capables, qui aient deux yeux: que les Latins 
ne voient que d’un seul ceil, et que toutes les autres 
sont aveugles.......—Chap i. col. 1 in Pierre Ber- 
geron’s ‘ Voyages,’ 4 la Haye, 1735. 

In Josafa Barbaro’s ‘ Travels to Tana and 
Persia during Sixteen Years from 1436’ 
(in Ramusio, ‘ Navigationi e Viaggi,’ Venetia, 
1588, vol. i. fol. 103c) the saying is ascribed 
to the Celestials thus: ‘‘ We Chinese have 
two eyes, you Franks one eye, but the 
Tartars none.” 

As far as my limited reading goes, not a 
single native authority I have met owns the 
thought to be indigenous. However, that 
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some Chinese of the seventeenth century | 
were familiar with this sort of comparison | 
is manifest in Sii Chang-Chi’s ‘ Remonstrances 
against Christianity,’ 1639. In the third | 
book of this polemical collection we find the | 
following passage written by the Rationalist | 
Su Kua-Fu :— 

“When in the period of Wan-Li (1573-1620), the 
Christian missionaries entered our empire, our wise 
men rightly foresaw what evil their preachings 
would bring about, protested against their works 
with much ardour, and eventually drove them 
beyond our frontiers. And now why do they come 
in again? They do so because at the present time 
our people are neglecting the question completely, 
never suspect their odious intentions, and have 
most of them forgotten all those denunciatory 
writings of those wise men. This state of things 
makes the barbarians say to one another in triumph : 
‘Our Western region is endowed with four eyes; 
the Japanese have three eyes (for they have success- 
fully eradicated Christianity from among them- 
selves by twice massacring the missionaries), the 
Chinese two eyes (as they tolerate them with 
perfect indifference), and the Philippine Islanders 
no eye (because they have forfeited their land and 
independence by conversion).’” — Quotation in 
Takata’s ‘Shooku Hikki,’ completed c. 1845, 
tom. lxxxv. p. 390, ed. 1907. 

MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Arms oN A Brass (10 8. xii. 209).—These 
are the arms of the Rev. Stephen Hyde 
Cassan (1789-1841), Vicar of Bruton and of 
Wyke in the county of Somerset, and his 
wite Frances, daughter of the Rev. William 
Ireland. He was of the family of Cassan 
of Sheffield in the Queen’s County (see 
Burke's ‘ Commoners,’ i. 648-50). 

H. J. B. CLeMEnts, 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


AxBBoTs OF EvesHAmM (10 xii. 28, 78, 
154).—My list of 58 abbots was supplied 
to me by a clergyman of Evesham (I pre- 
sume the rector or vicar) many years ago, 
and I regret that I have not retained his 
name. 

I think the date given for No. 16, Kynach, 
was in the ninth century, and I shall be 
glad if a date, or an approximate one, can 
be found. 


Sr. DUNSTAN’S-IN-THE-WEST: ITS CLOCKS 
(10 S. xii. 49)—A view of the clock and 
figures, engraved on steel by J. B. Allen 
after T. H. Shepherd, is in my possession. 


It appeared, I think, in ‘ London in the 
Nineteenth Century’ or ‘ Metropolitan Im- 
provements,’ two serial works produced by 
Shepherd early last century, which had an 
extensive sale. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


Liverpool. 


Rev. T. Watson Warp (10S. xii. 228),.— 
A son of this clergyman, the Rev. Henry 
Davis Ward, was Vicar of Felmersham, 
Beds. He died in 1839 at Exmouth, and 
a small tablet on the north wall of the 
chancel in Felmersham Church commemorates 
him. This I often saw when taking the 
duty there many years ago. The living 
is in the gift of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

JOHN PickFrorp, M.A. 


Mr. Ward’s will (P.C.C.), dated 16 Oct., 
1824, contains no family references. By it 
he left all he died possessed of to a stranger 
—Henry Davis of Sharnbrook, Beds. The 
inference is that he left no widow or descend- 
ants. L. R. O. 


Bank OF ENGLAND: SUSPENSION OF 
Payment (10 S. xii. 205)—In 
reference to the communication of Mr. 
ABRAHAMS, I may mention that I gave a 
reprint of the entire broadside in ‘ Rariora,’ 
iii. 150 from a fine copy in my collection, 
and that I thus alluded to its remarkable 
rarity : ‘“‘ There must be many copies of this 
proclamation in existence, but I find no 
notice of one in any of the public libraries.” 

J. Exvtor Hopex. 


House (108. xi. 385; xii. 192). 
—Mr. MacMicuarr states at the latter 
reference that Punch gave in 1833 a humorous 
account of the Wells, with woodcuts. May 
I point out that Punch was not in existence 
until some years later? Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England. By 
Alice Drayton Greenwood, Vol. I. (Bell & 
Sons. ) 

Ir is a somewhat curious fact that with the 

exception of James I., whose queen claimed 

Denmark for her native land, all the English 

sovereigns from Richard II. till the revolution 

of 1688 obtained their wives from their own 
country, from France, the Spanish Peninsula, 
or Italy—the Teutonic element being almost 
entirely absent. Anne of Cleves certainly came 
under the last-named definition, but she can 
hardly be seriously considered. A change, 
however, from the usual procedure ensued on 
the advent of the Hanoverian dynasty. The 
succession of George 1. to the English throne 
inaugurated a continuous line of Teutonic con- 
sorts, which remained unbroken until. the marriage 
of our present King to Princess Alexandra of 

Denmark. 

In her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 

Miss Strickland did not deal with the biographies 
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of the German queens, on the very proper ground 
that the materials for a serious and impartial 
review were inadequate for the purpose. We 
quote the present author :— 


“That barrier no longer exists; rather the 
flood of information poured forth in published 
memoirs and correspondence, together with 
the stores available in the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, and the volumes of the 
Historical MSS. Commission, render the bio- 
grapher’s task that of selection from embar- 
rassing riches. All that the present writer can 
lay claim to is to have endeavoured to select 
from the most trustworthy of reprinted sources 
and the most promising of the unprinted what 
appears to be the best evidence upon the character 
and activities of these five German princesses.”’ 


The volume under review is the first instal- 
ment of these biographies, and is concerned with 
only the first two, viz., Sophia Dorothea of Celle, 
and Caroline of Ansbach, the wives respectively 
of George I. and George II. 

Although Sophia Dorothea was actually wife 
to George I. she was never introduced by him 
as Queen Consort ; in fact, she never set foot in 
this country. At the time of the accession of 
George she was immured at Ahlden, where no 
intercourse with the outside world was allowed, 
and from which only death released her. The 
inclusion of her biography in this series is more 
for the sake of completeness, as she was the 
ancestress of the succeeding royal house. 

The tragic history of Sophia Dorothea of 
Celle is dealt with in detail. We are still in doubt 
as to the amountof direct evidence which ultimately 
consigned the lady to a lifelong imprisonment 
and doomed her lover a mysterious end, 
That she was foolish and wayward is certain, 
but there appears to be no proof that her character 
was vicious. The neglect and eventual hatred 
of her husband were undoubtedly contributory 
causes for her dallying with Kénigsmarck. 

To estimate exactly the extent of her folly and 
guilt, if guilt it was, is difficult, even with the 
sources of information which have now been laid 
open. Weighing the incidents set down in care- 
ful detail» the reader must draw his own con- 
clusions as to the extent of the intrigue between 
the ill-starred pair. That such an intrigue did 
exist is undoubted ; that it should have existed is 
surprising when we consider that Sophia Dorothea 
was born and educated in a species of hot-house 
elegance which accorded ill with the coarse 
animalism evident in her lover. 

Contemporary opinion on the subject of her 
guilt appeared to be evenly divided, but most 
people were at one in condemning the brutal 
callousness of George himself as the author of 
the murder of K®énigsmarck and the life-long 
imprisonment of his unhappy wife, both con- 
demned without adequate trial. The author 
quotes a letter written by Cressett, the British 
agent at Celle :— 

‘* Connegsmarck’s commerce with our Electoral 
Princess is now all come out, and it is murder as 
bad as that of his brother’s upon poor Mr. T. 
(Mr. Thynne, murdered in London by the. bravos 
of the elder Count Kénigsmarck), Connegsmarck’s 
papers have all been seized, and the Princess 
and her letters discovered. She is undone, and 


her father and mother will hardly outlive the 
disgrace. I am in their confidence, and comfort 


them all I can, you may be sure, for better 
Princes or people there cannot be on earth.” 


Throughout the whole of the events which 
led up to the catastrophe, its fatal termination 
and the aftermath, the figure of George stands 
out in a most unenviable light :— 

** Not only did George destroy all the authentic 
papers of the trial, but he and his ministerssought 
out every document bearing upon it for similar 
destruction. Whatever these letters contained 
which the ducal agents found in Kénigsmarck’s 
apartments, they seem now lost for ever...... 
No evidence was to remain which could consoli-: 
date the special account agreed upon by the 
Court and Ministry of Hanover....The mean 
vindictiveness of George I. refused to allow either: 
her name or her mother’s to be inscribed on their 
coffins, far less in the church above.” 


After the accession of George I. to the English 
throne, it might have been imagined that en-- 
deavours would be made to preserve at least 
an outward show of cordiality towards his family, 
in particular to the Prince of Wales. Such 
attempts were, however, of a perfunctory: charac- 
ter, and the ultimate open quarrel with the Prince 
and Princess, culminating by order of the King, 
in the separation for years of the Prince and his: 
children, caused a terrible scandal. 

The death of George I. and the accession of 
George II. brought to the front of high politics: 
a personage who was destined for the remainder 
of her life to hold almost uninterrupted sway over: 
the monarch and the fortunes of the English 
people. Caroline of Ansbach had early in her 
married life, whilst yet the succession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty was by no means a certainty, 
realized her position and the responsibilities: 
entailed thereby, and had endeavoured by the 
utmost means in her power to qualify herself 
for the high station which she rightly anticipated 
she would occupy. Her prevailing character-- 
istic was an even temper combined with great 
tact. This was most in evidence in her dealing: 
with her husband. George II. cordially disliked 
being dictated to by any one, and yet was most 
effectually ruled by the Queen, and to the last 
was unaware of the fact that he was but a puppet 
in the hands of his resourceful wife, ably assisted 
by the wise if unscrupulous Walpole. 


The author sums up the Queen’s methods as- 
follows :— 


‘* By whatever means she succeeded, her suc- 
cess was a national blessing. Caroline understood. 
England well enough to see that the position of 
her family was not yet established there.. 
Precious years had been wasted during the last 
reign, and the forces of disorder were so active: 
that order, and its attendant prosperity, could 
only be got by maintaining Walpole and Walpole’s: 
rigidly peaceful policy.” 

We commend the book as an impartial review 
by a thorough historian of Court life concerning 
which there has not hitherto been too much in- 
formation available. Hervey’s memoirs, spoilt 
by his bias against George II. and Queen 
Caroline, are not particularly trustworthy ; 
but the present work, being written in an easy 
anecdotal manner, should prove acceptable to 
readers whose tastes incline them to the study 
of an interesting and somewhat obscure phase of 
the Georgian era, 
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CATALOGUES. —OCTOBER. 


Messrs. BRowNE & Browne's Newcastle Cata- 
eee 95 opens with a rare portrait of General 
Wolfe. It is whole-length, and represents him in 
undress uniform, pointing with his right arm, the 
attack on the Heights shown in the background, 
mezzotint by Houston after Schaak from a draw- 
ing by H. Smith, size of plate 14 in. by 10 in., circa 
1759, in a contemporary wood frame, 25/. There is 
also an old print of Canadian Indians, 1841, 5/. 5s. 
Under Costume is Jefferys’s ‘Collection,’ 4 vols., 
folio, half-calf, Boydell, 1799, 5/. 10s. There is the 
first edition of Fox’s ‘ Battle-Door,’ in a perfect 
state, and including the first leaf of errata, the slip 
issued subsequently, ‘‘ More errors espied since,” 
rarely found, and pas on the verso of the last 
leaf a very rare additional slip signed G. F., relatin 
to the Pope’s pride in using ‘‘ You to one,” smal 
folio, original sheep, 22/7. 10s. Markham’s ‘The 
English Husbandman,’ the complete book, 1635, is 
15/. Under Scott is a complete set of first editions, 
‘74 vols., contemporary half-calf, 1814-33, 50/.. The 
first edition of * Tristram Shandy,’ 9 vols., 12mo, 
original calf, 1760-67, is 20/. There isa list under 
America. The first folio edition of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
1652, is 47. 4s.; a large-paper set of ‘‘ Books about 
Books,” 6 vols., half-vellum, 1893, 7/7. 10s. ; a set of 
Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ and other 
works, 8 vols., full rich brown russia, elaborately 
tooled, 1817-22, 21/.; and the second edition of 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 2 vols., F. Newbery, 
1766, 5/. 5s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
697 opens with a set of 7'he Atheneum, complete 
from its beginning in 1828 to the end of 190], in- 
cluding the advertisements, 118 vols., 42/. There is 
a section devoted to Alp and Hill-Lore. Under 
Drama is an extensive collection of biographies and 
books, 79 vols., newly and uniformly bound in half- 
morocco, 1790-1895, 55/. In the long list under 
Greater London we find Faulkner’s ‘Chelsea,’ 
1810, 6/. 6s. ; Dixon’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ 4 vols., 
half-morocco, 1869-71, 1/. 12s. 6d. (to this a note is 
appended that Dixon “ was the means of getting it 
{the Tower] opened for the first time free to the 

public,” a fact ron to be forgotten); Princess 

iechtenstein’s ‘Holland House,’ with the fine 
series of photographic plates, original half-morocco, 
1874, 3/. 15s.; Pugin and Rowlandson’s ‘ Microcosm 
-of London,’ 3 vols., 1811, 24/.; and Smith’s 
‘ Antiquities of Westminster,’ 2/. 10s. Other works 
include an original subscription copy of Lodge’s 
* Portraits,’ some plates slightly foxed, but brilliant 
proof impressions on India paper, calf extra, 
with the arms of the Marquis of Stafford, 
1821-34, 31/. 10s.; and a choice copy of the 
rare first edition of Montaigne, folio, green 
morocco, 1603, 65/. There is a beautiful copy (with 
the plates “découvertes”) of Montesquieu’s ‘Le 
‘Temple de Gnide,’ large paper, with a duplicate 
set of the 10 engravings, proofs before all letters, 
imp. 8vo, sumptuously bound in crushed levant, 
1772, 757. This copy sold at Sotheby’s for 106/. 
large-paper copy of Hodgson’s ‘ Northumberland,’ 
6 vols., is 36/.; and a set of ‘ British Poets,’ Sharpe’s 
collection, including the translations and Johnson’s 
Lives,’ 116 vols., morocco extra, 18/. 18s. Under 
Shakes e is a choice set, including fourth edition 


r 
with life by Reed, Malone’s ‘Supplement,’ Douce’s 
‘Illustrations,’ and Harding’s ‘Shakespeare Illus- 
trated,’ together 23 vols., bound by Lewis in olive 


morocco, from the ong Theodore Williams, 
with his crest, 1791-1807, 807. Under Scott is a set 
of first editions (except ‘Guy a vol. ii., 
second edition, and ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ 
lst Series, third edition), 74 vols., new half-morocco 


extra, Edinburgh, 1814-32, 60/. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons’ Liverpool List 
CUCCCIV. contains Higden’s ‘ Polycronicon,’ trans- 
lated by Trevisa, printed in fine Tudor black- 
letter, old russia, rare, 1527, 36/.; a choice set 
of the early Spenser folios, 4 vols., in beautiful 
morocco binding, 45/.; and an Indian Manu- 
script, ‘Bhagavad Gita,’ written in Sanskrit 
on 251 leaves of native paper, each page enclosed 
in a floral border of different design, and 
illustrated by 19 full-page miniatures and 85 small 
miniatures, seventeenth century, 15/. 15s. Under 
Charles I. is a collection of five tracts dealing with 
his trial and execution, 1648-9, 5/. 5s. ; under Byron 
the original issue of the 1839 edition, extra-illus- 
trated, 8 vols., full red morocco, 12/. 12s.; and 
under Boswell a catalogue of his library, sold by 
auction in 1825, with the name of the purchaser 
and price of each lot, 5/.5s. There is also the first 
edition of the ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 2 vols., calf, 1791, 
4/. 15s. Under Wales is Fenton’s ‘Tour through 
Pembrokeshire,’ extra-illustrated, 2 vols., russia, 
1810, 187. 18s. Under Tennyson are first and early 
editions. The rare original edition of Cardinal 
Pole’s ‘Pro Kcclesiasticee Unitatis Defensione,’ 
printed at Rome by Bladus, circa 1536, small folio, 
is 15/. 15s. Pole promised Henry VIII. that this 
work should not be published, and he printed only 
a few copies in order to obtain the opinion of the 
Pope and the Cardinals on the subject. Pole 
rigidly suppressed the work. The King offered 
50,000 crowns for his head, and arrested his mother 
and brother, and had them executed. Lowndes 
states that only two large-paper — are known, 
the Grenville and the Crawford. The British 
Museum was without a copy until the acquisition 
of the Grenville collection. This copy, which is on 
large and thick paper, contains the autograph of 
the original owner. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 


A | lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


ne, 

W. H. Jewirr (‘‘le’ in Place-Names ”).—The 
eet has recently been discussed at length: see 
10S. xi. 201, 270, 291, 356, 415, 451. 

R. A. H. U. (“Cold Harbour ”’).—This has also 
been fully discussed in ‘N.& Q.’; see 9 S. i. 17, 50, 
73, 373, 457 ; viii. 376. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS? “DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the at On Century, “al 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4485 MAYFAIR. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS, 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for poemeinn at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 

151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


J POOLE & CO,, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


CATALOGUE (OCTOBER) OF 


CURIOS OLD AND RARE BOOKS; 


Pamphlets relating to the Darien Expedition, the Union 
of 1707 and other Episodes of Scottish History, the Cove- 
nanters, Episcopacy in Scotland, &c.; Tracts by Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun ; Books on Mary Queen of Scots, Scottish 
History, Antiquities, &c. ; and a large Collection of Works 
on the HISTORY AND ART OF PRINTING, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, CATALOGUES, &c. 


Post free from GEO. P. J OHNSTON, 


37, George Street, Edinburgh. ¢ 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


JOHN MILTON. Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MILTON'S MINOR POEMS, preserved in the of Trinit: 
- Cambri. dee. With Preface and Notes LO 

HT. 1899, in cloth box, 6d.; or 
-bound, style, 


Only a copies left. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By DAVID 
LOGGAN (1690). A gee of Views of the Univ renee, and Coll 


and of Eton Colle; uced. Edited, with Introduction, 
J. WILLIS Chane Folio, boards, 2I. And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


COMPLETION OF VOL. VII. (0, P), PRICE £3 §s. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Just published. A Part. PREMISAL—PYXIS. lis. 
Also a Treble Section, PROPHESY—PYXIS. 7s. 6d. 


Already published: A—ROMANITE, S—SAUCE. 


DR. BIRKBECK HILL'S JOHNSON 
AND BOSWELL. 


13 vols. cloth, 6/. net ; quarter roan, 7/. net. (JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 3 vols. 
LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 2 vols. BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 6 vols.) 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


With 2 Portraits. Two Volumes. From 2s. each. On Oxford India paper, 33. net each, or 
bound together, 5s. net. (Oxford Editions of Standard Authors.) 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Vol. I. (1605-1650), Vol. II. (1650-1685), and Vol. III. (1685-1700), including Index to the 
complete Work. 5s. net each, 


HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN. 


Reprinted from the Edition of 1651. With an Essay by the late W. G. POGSON SMITH. 
With a Facsimile Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES IL. 


By R. CRAWFURD. With a Drawing from the Effigy in Westminster Abbey reproduced in 
Collotype, and 4 other Illustrations. 5s, net. 


THE APOLOGIA AND FLORIDA 
OF APULEIUS OF MADAURA. 


Translated by H. E. BUTLER. 33. 6d. net. (Oxford Library of Translations). (Immediately. 


THE STORY OF THE COMETS. 


Simply told for General Readers. By G. F. CHAMBERS. 8vo, with numerous Plates and 
other Illustrations (more than 100 in all), 6s. net. 


CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 pages) post free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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